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If  you  don't  "believe  that  this  is  open  season  for  picnickers,  come 
down  to  the  big  meadow  by  the  bend  in  our  river  any  warm  evening  and  there 
you'll  see  how  many  people  these  days  have  the  urge  to  eat  out. 

Uncle  Silas,  who  claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Veteran  pic- 
nickers, says  there's  only  one  thing  he  balks  at  when  it  comes  to  this  form  of 
recreation.    There's  one  spot  on  which  he  will  not  pitch  his  tablecloth — if  he 
knows  it.    And  that  is  any  spot  within  200  yards  of  a  poison  ivy  vine. 

This  rule  lias  one  serious  drawback.    You  can't  always  see  poison  ivy 
200  yards  away,  or  even  2  yards.  There's  always  danger  of  running  onto  it  ac- 
cidentally.   But  I  feel  sure  that  if  everybody  could  recognize  poison  ivy  when 
he  sees  it  there 'd  be  fewer  people  suffering  from  inflamed  skins  each  spring 
and  summer. 

Our  friend  W.H.B. ,  who  knows  about  such  things,  says  that  this  is  true. 
Many  people  are  poisoned  simply  because  they  don't  know  how  to  recognize  and 
avoid  poison  ivy  plants.    Many  get  their  first  lecson  when  they  collect  the 
foliage  for  ornamental  purposes.     It  happens  every  year.    Only  last  fall,  a 
group  of  high  school  girls  in  a  town  near  here  were  giving  an  autumn  dance  and 
decorated  their  hall  with  the  brightly  colored  leaves  of  poison  ivy.  Imagine 
how  the  decorations  must  have  startled  their  guests  who  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  wild  plants. 

"The  very  large  number  of  poison  ivy  cases  could  be  greatly  reduced," 
declares  W.R.B.,  "if  people  understood  the  simple  means  of  recognizing  the 
plants,  of  avoiding  poisoning  by  them,  and  of  destroying  them. 11 

Different  localities,  it  seems,  have  different  names  for  the  poison 
ivy  vine.    It's  called  three-leaved  ivy,  poison  creeper,  climing  sumac,  mark- 
wood,  picry,  and  mercury.     Sometimes  other  plants,  such  as  poison  oak,  are 
known  as  poison  ivy.    But  if  you're  susceptible  to  poisoning,  the  name  doesn't 
matter.    The  results  are  the  same  in  any  name  or  in  any  language. 

Poison  ivy  seems  to  be  an  unusually  hardy  plant.     It  grows  in  the  form 
of  woody  vines,  trailing  shrubs,  or  low,  erect  bushes,  and  it  grows  in  a  great 
varioty  of  conditions.    It  flourishes  in  the  woods  or  in  the  open,  in  low, 
moist  soil,  or  in  dry  soil  and  on  hillsides.     It's  found  in  one  or  more  forms 
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in  practically  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  old  saying,  "Leaflets  three,  let  it  "be,"  is  a  pretty  safe  guide, 
according  to  W.R.B.    The  easiest  way  to  recognize  the  plants  is  by  their 
leaves.    They  are  always  divided  into  three  somewhat  pointed  leaflets.  An- 
other danger  sign  late  in  the  season  is  the  whit  isl\,  waxy  fruits  which  look 
something  like  mistletoe  "berries,  each  one  containing  a  single  stony  seed. 
Not  all  plants  bear  fruit,  however.     So,  although  some  three-leaved  plants 
are  harmless,  the  leaves  are  the  safest  guide. 

Treatments  for  ivy  poisoning  don't  seem  to  be  very  generally  known,  but 
there  are  several  good  ones  -  and  simple  ones.     If  you  can  act  promptly,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  prevent  poisoning  is  a  good  old-fashioned  dousing  with  soap 
and  water.    And  instead  of  using  delicate  toilet  soap,  use  ordinary  alkaline 
kitchen  or  laundry  soap.     It's  much  better  for  this  purpose.    Hake  a  thick 
lather  and  repeat  the  washing  several  times.     Do  it  with  running  water  if  pos- 
sible.   Of  course,  this  must  be  done  before  the  poison    has  time  to  penetrate 
into  the  tender  layers  of  the  skin. 

However,  the  experts  say  that  washing  helps  even  after  inflammation 
begins  to  develop.     It  removes  traces  of  the  poison  that  can  still  be  reached 
from  the  exposed  portion  of  the  skin.     Then,   after  washing,  probably  the  best 
remedy  is  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  ironc     This  chemical  Is  not  expensive 
and  you  can  get  it  at  any  drug  store.    Be  careful  with  it,  though,  because  it 
stains  all  cloth  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Another  good  remedy  is  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
This  chemical  leaves  a  brown  stain  on  the  skin,  but  the  stain  will  g radually 
wash  off.    Or  you  can  remove  it  with  lemon  juice. 

To  soothe  the  inf lamination  such  simple  remedies  as  solutions  of  cooking 
soda  or  of  Epsom  salts  seem  to  be  a s  good  as  any.    Use  one  or  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  cup  of  water.    You  can  apply  them  with  light  bandages  or  clean 
cloths,    Keep  the  bandages  moist  and  change  them  frequently. 

To  relieve  itching,  one  of  the  best  methods  is  to  immerse  the  poisoned 
parts  in  water  as  hot  as  you  can  stand  it,  or  to  apply  hot  towels.    This  isn't 
pleasant  at  the  time  but  it's  followed  by  a  period  of  great  relief. 

Here's  a  word  of  caution  about  applying  remedies.     Don't  use  greasy  or 
oily  remedies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  inflammation.    Why?    Because  grease 
And  oil  tend  to  disEtolve  and  Spread  the  poison  on  your.  skin.    After  the  poison 
has  exhausted  itself,  then  is  the  time  to  put  on  zinc  oxide  ointment  and  simi- 
lar treatments.    At  this  later  stage  they  are  usually  very  helpful. 

That's  the  story  for  all  of  you  who,  like  myself,  just  can't  get  along 
with  poison  ivy. 

Eor  those  of  you  who  seem  to  be  immune  from  this  kind  of  poisoning,  I'd 
like  to  quote  some  words  from  a  specialist  on  the  subject. 

"Many  persons,"  he  says,  "believe  themselves  immune  to  ivy  poison  and 
seem  to  be  able  to  handle  the  plants  freely  without  harm.     Experiments  and  ex- 
perience seem  to  show,  however,  that  complete  immunity  to  ivy  poisoning  does 
not  exist.    Many  supposedly  immune  persons  have  not  only  been  poisoned  by  care- 
lessly handling  the  plants,  but  afterward  have  suffered  attacks  on  the  slightest 
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expo  sure, 11 

How  poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac  arc  very  close  relatives  and  the  effect 
of  their  poisons  are  very  much  alike.    Poison  sumac,  however,  is  not  nearly  so 
widely  distributed.    And  it  grows  only  in  swamps  or  on  wet  ground.    It  grows 
as  a  shrub  or  in  clumps,  with  tall  slender  stems  6  to  10  feet  or  more  in  height 
and  frequently  it  grows  as  a  tree  up  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  5  to 
1C  inches  in  diameter.    You  may  know  it  by  another  name.     Some  pooplc  call  it 
swamo  sumac,  others  poison  elder,  poison  ash,  poison  dogwood,  or  thundcrwood. 

The  lcavos  of  poison  sumac  arc  divided  into  7  to  13  leaflets.  They're 
always  arranged  in  pairs,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end.    A  safe  rule  to  pro- 
tect yourself  against  this  poison  is  to  avoid  all  shrubs  growing  in  low  land 
which  have  leaves  of  this  general  character. 

The  children  in  the  family  will  be  interested  to  learn  about  these  vari- 
ous plants,  and,  if  you  teach  them  early,  it  may  save  them  some  bad  times  with 
poisoning. 

Any  questions?    All  right.    Hero's  a  good  one.    The  lady  over  on  our 
left  asks  the  difference  between  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy.     I'll  answer  that 
by  quoting  the  experts  again. 

"In  the  pacific  coast  region, 11  they  say,"  the  plant  generally  known  as 
poison  oak  occurs  usually  as  an  erect  bush  4  to  8  feet  high  with  variable  loaf- 
lets  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  certain  western  oaks  and  with 
clusters  of  greenish  flowers  followed  by  small,  whitish,  bcrrylikc  fruits.  Poi- 
son oak  is  also  found  as  a  climbing  vine." 

In  the  eastern  United  States  you  occasionally  hear  people  use  the  term 
"poison  oak"  for  forms  of  poison  ivy — those  forms  that  don't  climb  and  have 
lcavos  that  resemble  oak  leaves. 

Here's  another  question. 

"My  neighbor  tells  me  that  the  climbing  plant  I  have  been  destroying  on 
my  property,  thinking  it  was  poison  ivy,  is  a  harmless  plant  known  as  Virginia 
creeper.    Can  you  tell  mo  how  to  tell  these  two  plaits  apart?" 

Answer:     The  easiest  way  to  distinguish  Virginia  creeper  from  poison  ivy 
is  to  count  the  leaflets.    Virginia  creeper  bears  five  leaflets  instead  of  three, 
as  the  ivy  does.    Moreover  the  creeper  has  red-stemmed,  blue  fruits,  each  con- 
taining two  or  three  seeds.    And  the  ivy,  you  remember,  has  waxy  whitish  fruits 
containing  a  single  seed. 

The  old  saying  that  one's  character  is  formed  by  the  company  he  keeps 
doesn't  hold  true  with  these  two  plants.    They  seem  to  be  close  chums.  Certain- 
ly they* re  often  found  growing  together  in  the  friendliest  way  and  they  resemble 
each  other  in  their  climbing  habits  and  the  shape  of  their  leaflets.    But  the 
creeper  is  quite  harmless.     It's  a  nice  plant  to  have  abotit  your  premises  be- 
cause of  its  beautiful  red  foliage  in  the  fall.    And  it's  a  most  decorative 
plant  climbing  up  a  big  tree  trunk. 

How  that  I've  told  you  all  this  news  about  plants  to  steer  clear  of  when 
you're  off  for  a  jaunt  in  the  country,  I  can  talk  some  more  about  picnics  tomor- 
row with  a  clear  conscience.  I'll  loiow  none  of  my  friends  will  be  suffering  any 
dire  results  from  picnics  suggested  by  me. 

All  right.    More  picnic  hints  tomorrow  including  a  menu. 


